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INTRODUCTION 



In order to achieve academic and personal success, students must learn to 
read with understanding from an early age and refine and strengthen these 
skills overtime. Successful English readers develop functional knowledge of 
the English alphabetic writing system and apply it as they begin to read words 
in print (Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 1998), moving from less to more complex 
challenges as they encounter new vocabulary and progressive more 
difficult text. 

For non-native speakers of English, learning to read is complicated by the 
relationship between reading and speaking skills. Lack of familiarity with the 
sounds in English words may hinder English language learners' understanding 
of the relationship between sounds and letters in print. Moreover, learning to 
read academic text may present even greater challenges because English 
language learners (ELLs) have fewer meaningful opportunities to practice 
academic language than conversational language. 

National and state assessment scores reveal a significant discrepancy 
in reading proficiency levels between ELLs and native speakers of English, 
which only widens as students progress through school (National Center for 
Educational Statistics, 2007). These statistics become even more alarming 
when one examines the limited progress of ELLs who also have an identified 
disability. As in the overall student population, a small portion of English 
language learners also presents special needs. These students have language, 
academic, behavioral, or physical challenges that hinder their acquisition of 
literacy and their ability to learn increasingly complex content. It is often said 
that English learners have "double the work" in understanding academic 
content at the same time they are trying to master the English language. 

Thus, students who are learning English and who also have a learning 
disability (e.g., dyslexia, dysgraphia) or speech and language disorder 
(e.g., auditory processing, expressive, or receptive language disorder) 
face even greater challenges. 

Because students with these challenges require intensified instructional 
efforts, educators can benefit from guidance and support in using effective 
research-based instructional methods for teaching English literacy and academic 
content to English language learners with disabilities. This publication explores 



issues and makes recommendations related to meeting the needs of English 
learners with limited language proficiency or learning disabilities, or both. 

We begin by noting the current federal policy context in which this 
discussion of reading instruction and interventions for ELLs occurs. Then we 
discuss how English language learners are identified and classified and raise 
related assessment issues. We follow that with a discussion of issues in 
identifying English language learners with disabilities and concerns associated 
with assessing ELLs' academic achievements and their language proficiency 
accurately. Finally, we review recent research on instruction and interventions 
for ELLs and offer recommendations for interventions in the context of the 
Response to Intervention model. We close with some consideration of 
professional development issues. 
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IDENTIFICATION AND ASSESSMENT OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNERS AND THEIR NEEDS 



Two federal laws frame how the public education system serves English 
language learners and English language learners experiencing academic 
difficulties. The first law, the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), holds schools, 
districts, and states accountable for teaching English language proficiency and 
academic content knowledge to English language learners. While it does not 
address them together, ELLs and students with disabilities are two groups for 
which schools must demonstrate adequate yearly progress (Barrera et al., 

2006). The law requires that ELLs meet the same content and grade-level 
achievement standards as their peers. 

Consequently, state agencies must ensure that districts provide all students 
whose English proficiency is limited with annual assessments of their English 
language proficiency (ELP) in oral language, reading, and writing skills. Title III 1 
further requires that this ELP assessment be valid and reliable. 

The second relevant federal law, the Individuals with Disabilities Educational 
Act (IDEA) of 1997, regulates the education of students with disabilities. IDEA 
serves approximately 6.1 million school-aged students and almost one million 
children between birth and age five. Its 2004 revision reflects a close alignment 
to NCLB and aims to offer students with disabilities more access to the general 
education curriculum while maintaining high academic expectations. 

Cortiella (2006) summarized the current alignment of NCLB and IDEA in 
three key ways: 

1 . NCLB's requirement to provide challenging academic content and 
achievement standards for all students aligns with IDEA'S emphasis on 
individualized educational planning and access to the general curriculum. 

2. NCLB's requirements for annual assessments and accountability align with 
IDEA'S requirement for all students' participation in all state and district- 
wide assessments. 

3. Both NCLB and IDEA have specific qualification requirements for general 
and special education teachers. 



1 Section 31 22(a)(3)(A)(ii) 



Identifying and classifying English language learners 

Typically, on school entry, all children whose primary language is not English 
are administered a language proficiency measure or an assessment of literacy 
skills. Although in theory all of these students are English language learners, 
only a subset — those with the lowest levels of English proficiency — are formally 
classified as ELLs and receive support services. 

The three main classifications of English language learners are: 

• Initially fluent English proficient (l-FEP) students enroll in school with 
sufficient English proficiency to participate meaningfully in mainstream 
classrooms without support. 

• Students classified as limited English proficient (LEP) — the classification 
that receives the most attention in school districts — are considered to 
have English proficiency levels that compromise their meaningful 
participation in mainstream classrooms and therefore they receive 
language learning support. 

• Most of these students are later labeled reclassified as fluent English 
proficient (R-FEP) and are no longer considered in need of language 
learning support. Only students who have qualified for reclassification from 
a specific ELL program and are ready to move to a mainstream classroom 
are classified as R-FEP. 

ELLs may still be misclassified, however. Students may be placed in language 
support classes incommensurate with their academic needs or, alternatively, 
may be overlooked for language support services. Many ELLs who do not 
qualify as limited English proficient (LEP) may in fact have urgent educational 
needs (De Jong, 2004; Gandara, Rumberge, Maxell-Jolly, & Callahan, 2003). For 
example, a language minority learner may be misclassified as l-FEP on school 
entry, yet lack the academic English needed for success in mainstream classes 
and lose academic ground as he or she progresses through school. Gandara 
and colleagues report that in one state, "language minority students who enter 
school already proficient in English start out comparable to native English 
speakers, but by third grade fall behind and never catch up. A mis-designation 
of l-FEP may begin a long-term academic struggle that educators fail to 
attribute to a student's language skills and is likely to preclude subsequent 
language support services. 
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Entry and exit criteria for ELL support programs continue to be overly broad, 
focusing predominantly on ELLs' reading, writing, listening, and speaking skills, 
but not necessarily on their academic and language skills as they relate to 
content-area success (Mahoney & MacSwan, 2005; Ragan & Lesaux, 2006; 
Wright, 2005; Zehler et al., 2003). Language minority learners who were initially 
limited in their English proficiency, but who through ongoing language support 
are reclassified as R-FEP and placed in mainstream classrooms, are likely to 
encounter more difficult and abstract content, particularly in higher grade levels 
(De George, 1988). Alternatively, a high school student with uninterrupted 
formal schooling in his or her native language who is not English proficient may 
be placed in a beginner English as a Second Language (ESL) class for a long 
time, blocking his or her exposure to the grade-level material necessary to 
maintain academic achievement. 

Assessment issues related to English proficiency 
and academic achievement 

Current policies and practices hinge on the notion that English language 
proficiency is commensurate with academic skills and development, but 
the two are not equivalent and assessments of language proficiency do not 
necessarily also measure academic facility. There is a disjunction between 
the skills needed for the two types of assessments (Francis, Rivera, Lesaux, 
Kieffer, & Rivera, 2006). Research comparing ELLs' performance on state 
English language proficiency assessments, for example, suggests that the 
length of time a student has lived in the U.S. is a better predictor of his or her 
growth on language proficiency assessments than are scores on mathematics 
or English language arts assessments. 

If language proficiency tests do not include complex academic material 
and text, there is a danger that provided support will focus primarily on 
conversational English and the reading of simple narrative texts without 
preparing students for the complexity of grade-level material they will 
encounter later on. 

Moreover, the current classification criteria do not take into account the 
developmental and cumulative nature of language and literacy development. 

The criteria fail to vary according to actual grade-level expectations and 
standards or to individual student features such as years of prior schooling, 



age of arrival, and native language literacy ability. The language and academic 
demands in elementary school differ significantly from those in high school. For 
example, an ELL's designation as proficient in grade one does not guarantee 
that he or she will meet expectations in a high school classroom. 

Identifying English language learners with disabilities 

To date, educators' ability to determine whether an ELL's academic difficulties 
stem from learning a second language, the presence of a disability, or some 
combination of the two, is limited. District guidelines for identifying ELLs for 
special education services vary significantly across the nation. Depending on 
the grade level and school context, there is evidence of both over- and under- 
representation of ELLs with special education designations (Bedore & Pena, 
2008). 

While no empirical results suggest that disabilities should occur more 
frequently in some subgroups than in the larger population, Bedore and Pena 
have found that minorities have been disproportionately represented in special 
education, particularly in high-incidence disability categories such as learning 
disabilities or speech and language impairment. (Minorities do not appear to be 
over-represented in low-incidence, medically diagnosed disability categories 
such as visual or hearing impairment.) 

Although, broadly speaking, English language learners' representation 
in disability categories is comparable to that of the general population, 
disaggregating data by grade level uncovers a different pattern. Recent data 
based on the U.S. Department of Education's Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) show that ELLs are under- 
represented in special education in kindergarten and first grade relative to all 
students, but by third grade they appear to be over-represented in special 
education. Also, ELLs with genuine special education needs appear to be 
identified for services later than their native English speaking peers. McCardle, 
Mele-McCarthy, Cutting, Leos, and D'Emilio (2005) found an increase in the 
identification of ELLs with learning disabilities in grades four through six, 
about two or three years later than the grades in which native English 
speakers are identified. 
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In summary, English language learners may be inappropriately placed in 
special education due to their limited English proficiency and low academic 
achievement, and at the same time, English learners with special needs may 
be overlooked for services on the assumption that their difficulties are related 
exclusively to a lack of full English proficiency. Both determinations have a 
negative effect on the accelerated progress English learners must make in 
order to catch up to their peers. 

The role of assessment in identifying 
English language learners with disabilities 

Minnema, Thurlow, Anderson, and Stone (2005) reviewed the literature on 
ELLs with disabilities in the context of ELLs' participation in large-scale 
assessments. The following year, Wilkinson, Ortiz, Robertson, and Kushner 
(2006) summarized three sources of academic problems that have implications 
for assessing and identifying language or learning disabilities in ELLs: 

• Deficiencies in the daily learning environment. Many students, both 
English learners and native speakers, lack access to high-quality instruction 
and adequate opportunities to learn. 

• Lack of access to differentiated instruction that addresses ELLs' 
specific educational needs. Many academic problems are likely the result 
of a combination of these first and second concerns and have implications 
for mainstream instruction as well as for ELL instruction. 

• Difficulties resulting from a disability that must be addressed through 
special education services. 

Test sensitivity 

A system based on assessment results raises concerns about how results are 
used. Any test designed strictly to identify whether a learner is above or below 
a cut-point is insensitive to fine distinctions such as those between beginning 
and early intermediate students. It will provide little or no information on which 
to base interventions for individual students who are struggling. 

For example, although proficiency tests have been, and will continue to 
be, designed to evaluate schools' success in moving English learners toward 
English proficiency, states and districts use them for other purposes for which 



they are not designed. For example, districts in one state use a single 
standardized test for initial placement, annual monitoring, reclassification of 
students, and informing decisions about interventions for struggling learners. 
Given the test's psychometric properties and the complexity of language 
proficiency, this single measure cannot possibly serve all four purposes well. 

Multiple sources of data 

A basic educational principle is that any decision about support services and 
programming should be based on data that are consistent across multiple 
sources of information. The need for multiple sources of data to guide 
educational programming applies especially to identifying ELLs who have 
a language or learning disability. Multiple data sources help to prevent 
misclassifications and the oversimplification of decisions that must take into 
account child-level skills, prior access to support services, and environmental 
factors such as the instructional context and opportunities to learn. 

Multiple data sources also help ensure that the information obtained 
is reliable and consistent over time and across similar tasks and maximizes 
a student's opportunities to demonstrate mastery (Assessment and 
Accountability Comprehensive Center, 2007). In assessing a learning disability, 
for example, multiple data sources can include language proficiency test scores, 
performance on diagnostic measures of language processing and reading skills, 
academic achievement measures, parent reports of language and literacy 
abilities and practices, and teacher ratings. 

Early identification of ELLs at risk for reading difficulties 

Research with English learners in the primary grades suggests that 
phonological processing tests are better measures of word reading skills than 
are tests of oral language proficiency, such as vocabulary and grammatical 
sensitivity (Lesaux & Siegel, 2003; Limbos & Geva, 2001). In other words, oral 
language providiency tests do not provide enough information for English 
learners at risk for early reading difficulties — those with difficulty "cracking the 
code" (Chiappe & Siegel, 1999; Chiappe, Siegel, & Gottardo, 2002; Chiappe, 
Siegel, & Wade-Woolley, 2002; Da Fontoura & Siegel, 1995; Geva, Yaghoub- 
Zadeh, & Schuster, 2000; Lesaux & Siegel, 2003; Limbos & Geva, 2001; 

Lindsey, Manis, & Bailey, 2003). 
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Consequently, many English learners are overlooked for early reading 
intervention because of their limited English proficiency; educators and 
clinicians alike assume that their reading skills will develop with increased oral 
proficiency. In fact, ELLs in the primary grades who struggle with early reading 
skills, such as sound-symbol correspondence and word recognition, may benefit 
more from intervention services for struggling readers than from ESL 
instruction that emphasizes conversational proficiency. 

To complicate matters, many early literacy screening batteries focus on print 
awareness, phonological awareness, and letter-word recognition, and seldom 
measure vocabulary knowledge. This poses problems because learners with 
low vocabulary knowledge must be identified as early as possible and given 
effective, explicit instruction in vocabulary, especially academic vocabulary, 
which is the language of print and content-area knowledge. 

These factors suggest that classroom teachers — and those who support 
them — need training in language and literacy development in the context of an 
early intervention model for kindergarteners that includes a comprehensive 
language and literacy screening and assessment system. 

Language skills in English language learners 

According to Goldstein (2006), research has led to two conclusions regarding 
language skills in bilingual children: 

• Extensive research comparing typically developing bilingual and 
monolingual children suggests that both groups have similar, although 
not identical, language skills (Genesee, Paradis, & Crago, 2004; 
Marchman, Martinez-Sussman, & Price, 2000; Pearson, Fernandez, & 

Oiler, 1993). 

• Research findings suggest that language skills in bilingual children 
are distributed across the two languages (Quiroga, Lemos-Britton, 
Mostafapour, Abbott, & Berninger, 2001). 

In fact, there is reason to believe that children may possess a skill in one 
language and not in the other. For example, a child may show normal 
comprehension skills in the first language and have comprehension difficulties 
in the second language, or vice versa. Similarly, a child who is learning to read 
words in both a transparent language such as Spanish and an opaque language 
such as English may show different levels of skills in each language (Koda & 
Zehler, 2008). 



A smaller body of research has found similar characteristics among bilingual 
and monolingual children with language disabilities. Acquiring a second (or third) 
language does not necessarily cause or exacerbate a language disorder, but it 
may complicate the process of identifying a student for language or special 
education services. For example, a student may show poor performance of a 
reading skill in English but average or good performance of the same reading 
skill in his or her native language. 

The paucity of data on the speech and language skills of typically and 
atypically developing bilingual children makes assessing and treating language 
disorders more difficult. A pervasive challenge associated with comprehensive 
ELL assessment, particularly for children who struggle, concerns a student's 
native language knowledge and skill level. Many educators and clinicians are 
interested in whether an ELL who struggles with a reading skill faces similar 
challenges in his or her native language. Does the difficulty relate primarily to 
the skill in English (second language learning) or is it a more pervasive difficulty 
present in both languages ? 

A teacher or clinician working with a child who has phonological awareness 
difficulties in English may question whether the child has difficulties with 
rhyming or other phonological awareness tasks in his or her native language. 
Similarly, a speech pathologist responding to a referral is likely to have 
questions about the depth and quality of a child's native language skills. 
Answers to these questions can augment information from existing data 
sources and help inform instructional or intervention efforts. 

Goldstein (2006) makes three recommendations for assessment based on 
emerging themes in research on language development and disorders in 
bilingual students: 

• Complete a comprehensive assessment to examine skills in 

both languages; 

• Consider sociolinguistic variables (e.g., age, differentiated instruction, 
opportunities for intervention) by examining the interaction among them 
and the bilingual child's language skills; and 

• Consider providing intervention in both languages in order to support 
the child's development of the two languages simultaneously. 

Each recommendation has clinical implications (see Goldstein, 2006) for 
professionals who serve students with these disorders. 
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Native language assessment 

Where possible and appropriate, native language assessment can be useful. 
Comprehensive assessments in both languages provide information on a 
child's knowledge, skills, abilities, and instructional needs in each language 
as expressed through different modalities (listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing). For instance, a child may have better listening skills in one language 
than the other. Standardized measures normed with monolingual children do 
not always provide a valid representation of the true language abilities of 
bilingual children, but standardized measures may provide relevant information 
when used as one source of data in a comprehensive evaluation. 

An important cautionary note: The majority of ELLs in American classrooms 
today do not receive native language instruction or support. A student's 
development of most of the skills assessed for diagnostic, progress monitoring, 
or summative purposes depends on his or her instructional opportunities. 
Therefore, the results of native language assessment for children who have 
not received (or no longer receive) native language support must be interpreted 
with great care. This information should not be used for accountability or 
evaluative purposes, but rather for strictly informal, clinical, or diagnostic 
purposes, or to help intervention planning, with the goal of promoting the 
ELL's development. 

On assessments designed for native English speakers, presenting the 
instructions in an English learner's native language may help ensure that the 
child understands what is required, regardless of his or her competence to 
perform the task in English (Francis, 2003). Flere again, this practice requires 
careful consideration of the match between the child's native language 
experience and proficiency level and instruction in his or her native language. 
Some ELLs are in fact monolingual English speakers with little or no proficiency 
in their first language. 

Key points about assessment 

• Assessment plays a crucial role in the educational experience of all ELLs: 
assessment results inform their educational placements, including support 
services, and serve to improve their academic outcomes. 

• English language learners may be overlooked for language support 
services or placed in language support classes that are incompatible with 



their academic abilities. Evidence suggests that many ELLs who do not 
qualify as limited English proficient may have urgent educational needs 
that assessment results do not reveal. 

Entry and exit criteria for English language support programs focus 
predominantly on reading, writing, listening, and speaking skills and do 
not necessarily consider academic skills related to content-area success, 
which may hinder ELLs' ability to grasp and master academic content. 

Language and academic demands in the primary grades differ 
significantly from those in secondary school. An elementary school 
student's ELL designation as proficient does not guarantee that he or 
she will meet expectations in a high school classroom or on high school 
level assessments. 

Multiple sources of assessment data should guide any educational 
programming decisions, especially in identifying ELLs with language or 
learning disabilities. 

Where possible and appropriate, native language assessment may 
contribute to a more complete picture of an ELL's knowledge, skills, 
abilities, and instructional needs. However, for ELLs who are not receiving 
native language instruction, this assessment information should not be 
used for accountability or evaluative purposes, but strictly for informal, 
clinical, or diagnostic purposes, or to help intervention planning to support 
the learner. 

Providing test instructions in the native language may enable some 
students to maximize their opportunity to demonstrate what they know. 

The Response to Intervention model, discussed in the Instruction and 
Intervention section of this publication on page 16, depends on effective, 
ongoing assessment in all classrooms, beginning in kindergarten. Early 
literacy screening batteries should include measures of print awareness, 
phonological awareness, and letter-word identification, as well as 
measures of vocabulary knowledge or oral language proficiency. At-risk 
learners — students with low vocabulary knowledge or reading readiness 
skills — must be identified as early as possible and provided with effective, 
explicit instruction. 



INSTRUCTION AND INTERVENTION 



The research base on interventions to support struggling ELLs is not as well- 
developed as the research base on native English speakers, so it is not yet 
possible to draw directly on robust evidence in all areas of language and literacy 
instruction to inform practice. In light of data on this population's limited 
academic success, however, there is a pressing need to advance research 
and practices in this area immediately. 

Recent reports have begun to provide much needed information on ELLs 
with special needs. For example, English Language Learners with Special 
Education Needs, edited by Artiles and Ortiz (2002), provides information on 
identification, assessment, and instruction. In addition, three previous research 
reviews focused on interventions for ELLs with disabilities or at risk for reading 
difficulty (August & Shanahan, 2006; Klingner, Artiles, & Barletta, 2006; What 
Works Clearinghouse, 2007). In their recent review of the research on ELLs 
who are struggling readings and ELLs with disabilities, Klingner and colleagues 
(2006) addressed assessment and intervention, among other topics. 

The What Works Clearinghouse (WWC) review (2007) focuses on reading, 
language, and mathematics instruction for ELLs, but here we focus on only the 
language and reading studies cited in the WWC report. One finding of the 
WWC is that a number of reading interventions in current use lack significant 
evidence to warrant claims about their success in building ELLs' reading skills. 
While the studies examined (through 2006) demonstrated some potentially 
positive results, the WWC report called for further experimental evidence to 
support claims of successful interventions. Nevertheless, we explore the 
findings from these studies in this document and highlight some suggested 
promising practices. 

Developing Literacy in a Second Language: Report of the National Literacy 
Panel (August & Shanahan, 2006) includes a chapter that reviews research 
examining effective literacy teaching for ELLs (Shanahan & Beck, 2006). 

Another chapter contains a review of research on literacy instructional practices 
for children with special needs (August & Siegel, 2006). This review includes 
12 studies, each with reading as a student outcome measure, conducted with 
ELLs in special education. Despite small samples and lack of experimental 
methods, the review suggests some promising instructional approaches. 



Most important, given the research base at this time, the findings support the 
assumption that what works in teaching struggling native speakers to read 
English also works with ELLs. 

The key factor of academic language skills 

It is important to distinguish academic language skills from conversational 
language skills. Many ELLs who struggle academically have well-developed 
conversational English skills. To succeed academically, students need to 
develop the specialized language of academic discourse, which is distinct from 
conversational language. This is particularly salient when we consider the large 
number of English learners who have good word-reading skills but weak 
comprehension skills. Many of these learners — especially in the upper 
elementary, middle, and high school years — have insufficient English vocabulary 
levels, particularly in the realm of academic language, to support effective text 
comprehension. This lack of proficiency in academic language not only limits 
these students' ability to comprehend and analyze texts, it limits their ability to 
write and express themselves effectively, and can hinder their acquisition of 
academic content in all academic areas, including mathematics. 

Facility with academic language requires many skills. Knowledge of 
vocabulary (including the multiple meanings of many English words) that 
appears more often in text than conversation, the ability to handle increasing 
word length and complexity over time, and grasping complex sentence 
structures and the corresponding English syntax are all skills in understanding 
academic language. Other academic language skills include understanding the 
organization of expository paragraphs and the role of transitions such as 
therefore and in contrast 

Academic vocabulary plays an especially prominent role as students read to 
learn about concepts, ideas, and facts in content-area classrooms such as 
mathematics, science, and social studies. ELLs encounter many words that are 
not part of everyday classroom conversation. Words such as analyze, compare, 
and sustain are necessary to comprehension and acquisition of knowledge, and 
are more likely to be encountered in print than in speech (see Scarcella, 2003 
on academic language and Nagy & Anderson, 1984; Nagy & Scott, 2000; Stahl, 
1999; and Stahl & Nagy, 2006 on reading vocabulary). 
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However, when making instructional choices for interventions, or designing 
such interventions for ELLs, practitioners must be cognizant of the impact oral 
language development has on reading, and take into account students' abilities 
in this area. For example, while many ELLs who have good conversational 
English, well-developed word reading skills, and weak comprehension skills 
are in need of intervention focused on text-based vocabulary instruction, little 
research has been conducted in this area. Some intervention work, however, 
has shown the positive influence of oral language activities on English reading 
outcomes (Pollard-Durodola, Mathes, Vaughn, Cardenas-Hagan, & Linan- 
Thompson, 2006). Understanding a student's oral language proficiency 
in the native language as well as in English is crucial in determining the sources 
of reading difficulty and in determining disability (Gottardo, 2002) and can 
inform effective instructional practices to improve literacy outcomes. 

Interventions with some demonstrated success 

In making recommendations, we discuss interventions and specific programs 2 
that have demonstrated success in remediating reading difficulties for ELLs 
with identified language impairment or reading or learning disabilities, or ELLs 
who are performing significantly below their peers in reading achievement. Our 
recommendations are informed by the broader reviews discussed herein and by 
further studies found through a database search (especially those published 
since 2004). The search focused on studies of interventions conducted with 
students who were recommended by their teachers for intervention, or who 
received low scores on basic reading measures (e.g., phonological awareness, 
word attack, or fluency) or achievement measures, typically below the 25th 
percentile — ELLs at the lowest ends of the achievement spectrum. 

The recommendations that follow concern the use of the Response to 
Intervention (RTI) framework in delivering instruction and interventions to 
English language learners (recommendation 1), interventions for students in the 
early grades (recommendations 2, 3, and 4), and interventions for students in 
upper grades (recommendations 5 and 6). For illustration purposes, a scenario 
showing the use of RTI appears in recommendation 1 and a second scenario 
showing a middle school intervention appears in recommendation 6. Other 
recommendations include one or more examples for illustrative purposes. 



2 The information presented in this part of the report cites empirical, peer-reviewed research about the features of 
interventions that have been found to be successful for at-risk ELL students. While there may indeed be other effective 
programs in use, we only present those that have been shown effective via empirical evaluation. This document does 
not represent endorsement or promotion of such programs; rather, it presents a report on the relevant research in this 
area. The absence of an intervention summary in this report does not necessarily mean that the intervention is not 
effective, only that empirical, peer-reviewed research on its outcomes was not available. 
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1 RECOMMENDATION 

Deliver instruction within a Response to Intervention (RTI) model. 

The Response to Intervention (RTI) model, written into IDEA as the primary 
approach for identifying students with learning difficulties, emphasizes high- 
quality, appropriate instruction for all students, coupled with progressively more 
intensive interventions for struggling students. The RTI premise is that at-risk 
students should receive effective instruction with progress monitoring before 
being considered for special education. The model emphasizes a careful match 
between student difficulties and intensive, targeted classroom-level instruction 
and intervention prior to consideration for special education placement (Fuchs, 
Fuchs, & Speece, 2002; Fuchs, Mock, Morgan, & Young, 2003). 

Educators consider placing a student in special education when they 
have evidence of persistent difficulties in spite of targeted classroom-based 
interventions. Data on a student's learning rate and performance levels, the 
key components of the RTI model, must be collected to guide educational 
decisions. The RTI model helps avoid unnecessarily high rates of special 
education placements, especially for minority children, when the students 
have not received appropriate instruction. 

The RTI approach is frequently conceptualized as a three-tiered model of 
instruction (Vaughan, Linan-Thompson, & Hickman, 2003), although in some 
cases there can be more tiers. Ter I refers to the core curriculum of daily, 
research-based reading instruction. Progress of all students is typically 
assessed at three points during the school year: fall, winter, and spring. These 
progress monitoring data indicate whether students are responding adequately 
to instruction. At each assessment period, some children are flagged for 
additional support in Ter II. 

Ter II of the RTI model focuses on students who are not responding 
satisfactorily to the daily instruction associated with the core curriculum. 
Flagged as "at risk," these students receive supplemental instruction and 
intervention, typically in a small-group format more than once a week. Their 
progress is monitored more frequently than Tier I students. 

Tier III provides interventions for students who do not respond satisfactorily 
to the combination of Ter I (core curriculum) and Ter II (small-group targeted 
intervention). These students typically participate in daily research-based 
interventions delivered individually or in small groups, and their progress is 
monitored closely, often once or twice a week. 
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Only when students do not respond to classroom-based instructional 
intervention(s) should they be tested and potentially referred to special 
education services. RTI, then, serves as a scaffold for understanding students' 
needs; it helps teachers develop appropriate methods to address those needs 
instructionally and ultimately to identify students whose instructional needs 
cannot be met effectively in the regular classroom or intervention context and 
may need special education services. 

Researchers have begun to examine the efficacy of the RTI model as a 
framework and several interventions have been found successful for teaching 
reading to struggling ELLs (McMaster, Kung, Han, & Cao, 2008; Linan- 
Thompson, Vaughn, Prater, & Cirino 2006; Linan-Thompson, Cirino, & Vaughn, 
2007; Vaughn, Mathes, Linan-Thompson, & Francis, 2005). 

Intervention for ELLs experiencing reading difficulties in the primary grades 
increases the likelihood that they will perform better in school and dramatically 
decreases the likelihood that they will need special education services later. 
Even for those who do ultimately need special education services due to 
a disability, the earlier these students receive targeted support for their 
difficulties, the better. 



SCENARIO 



Supporting struggling ELLs in a classroom-based RTI model 

Ms. Smith, a second grade teacher, sits before a small group of Spanish-speaking 
ELLs who are struggling with reading in English. Based on her observations as well as 
criterion-referenced assessments of their reading and language skills, Ms. Smith has 
gathered the students for targeted instruction in English reading and language skills. 

Two students have been flagged as at risk for serious difficulties (e.g., a language, 
reading, or learning disability) due to delayed reading and language skills; the remaining 
three performed below grade level on the state English language and reading 
achievement tests. 

Ms. Smith has also noted that this group of students has difficulty completing 
reading tasks successfully during classroom reading instruction. However, she is not sure 
whether the students' difficulties on these tasks are related to low English language 
skills or to problems beyond language proficiency. Ms. Smith began a 30- to 35-minute 
daily intervention two months into the school year. She provides explicit instruction in 
phonological awareness, phonics, vocabulary development, and writing. The students 




also have opportunities to use oral language and to practice reading aloud to each other 
and to Ms. Smith. 

Regular progress monitoring using informal assessments inform Ms. Smith's 
subsequent lesson planning. If she finds that a particular student is not progressing, she 
tries another approach, often consulting with other teachers or specialists. This 
intervention is likely to inform her understanding of the students' individual needs and of 
how well they respond to intervention on a range of English language and reading skills, 
information that will help her determine whether her students need further remediation 
and intervention or formal evaluation for a special education plan. 

Today's lesson continues the group's work on developing a stronger understanding of 
the relationship between sounds and spoken words and building vocabulary. The 
students are practicing oral segmenting and blending, two crucial skills for promoting 
oral and written language development. Ms. Smith begins: 

Ms. Smith: Today we are continuing with yesterday's work, focusing on the 
sounds of the words in our story Remember that words are made up of different 
sounds and that when we change the sounds in the words we change what the 
word means. Who remembers that? [hands up] 

Ms. Smith: Good. Today we are going to keep focusing on the sounds in words. 

Can you tell me what word this is? [shows a card with the word light] 

Alex: Light. 

Ms. Smith: Excellent, Alex. Does everyone agree? Can we all say the word 
together? 

Students: Light. 

Ms. Smith: Now, let's think about the sounds in that word. Tell me the first 
sound that you hear. 

Students: /// 

Ms. Smith: Great! Now, what word would we have if we changed the sound /I/ 
for/t/? 

Students: Tight. 

Ms. Smith: Good job. 

After a discussion of other words that start with /// the lesson continues with a 
discussion of the multiple meanings of the word "light": for example, "the box is 
light" (does not weigh much), "the color is light" (not dark). This part of the lesson 
gives students explicit instruction in oral language development as well as time for 
discussion about word meanings, which contributes to their vocabulary development. 
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DISCUSSION 

As Ms. Smith continues to build the students' knowledge in phonics and 
academic vocabulary, this intervention may significantly affect students' reading 
outcomes and improve their ability to participate in classroom discussions. 
Ongoing progress monitoring will provide Ms. Smith with insights into her 
students' growing abilities and reveal areas in which they need further support or 
intervention. Using research-based interventions in regular classrooms is one way 
teachers can work effectively with students who may be struggling but do not 
need placement in special education. Furthermore, the RTI framework helps Ms. 
Smith determine whether students simply need more intensive instruction and 
intervention or referral to special education services. This important distinction 
can give students the time they need to develop the English language skills 
necessary for reading success. 



RECOMMENDATION 

Explicit, intensive intervention should be closely matched 
to student difficulties. 

Explicit instruction involves teacher-led activities that overtly demonstrate the 
steps in completing a specific task. This is accomplished through articulating 
goals, modeling task completion, and evaluating a student's ability to complete 
it independently (Linan-Thompson & Vaughn, 2007). Most intensive remedial 
interventions provide frequent opportunities for guided student practice through 
the use of skill-specific strategies. In addition, as suggested in the discussion 
of the RTI model, ongoing progress monitoring during the course of an 
intervention must guide planning and subsequent instruction. 

Research with struggling English language learners suggests that 
interventions are more effective when they are closely and carefully matched to 
the skills that are a source of difficulty. Such interventions may incorporate 
developmental^ appropriate models of instruction in which teachers consider 
and build on students' initial abilities in a particular domain (Gerber, Jimenez, 
Leafstedt, Villaruz, Richards, & English), 2004; Leafstedt, Richards, & Gerber, 
2004). They might also use explicit instruction techniques in skills known to be 
important for reading, such as phonological awareness or vocabulary (Pollard- 
Durodola et al., 2006). Regardless of the type of skills an intervention targets, 
the focus on explicit instruction and appropriately scaffolded development of 
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reading skills is essential in supporting ELL students who are at risk for reading 
difficulties. 



EXAMPLE 



The Early Reading Project 3 is a developmental intervention research project that 
focuses on phonological awareness, beginning with onset and rime and followed by 
segmentation and blending. In a classroom study, students received explicit instruction 
in English phonological awareness in small groups over ten half-hour sessions by tutors 
who were trained in explicit instruction techniques and the specific phonological 
skills targeted in each session. The sessions focused on increasing students' early 
phonological awareness skills as they responded to structured prompts and activities 
using scaffolds supplied by the tutor. 

Bilingual assessors tested students before and after the intervention. Although the 
assessments were conducted in both English and Spanish, students received directions 
in their dominant language, determined by asking each student whether he or she spoke 
English, Spanish, or both. 

For a group of 37 Spanish-speaking kindergarten ELLs identified as at risk this 
intervention proved effective in increasing students' English and Spanish phonological 
awareness skills. Specifically, on measures of rime, phoneme segmentation, decoding, 
and word recognition skills, the children who received the intervention caught up to their 
typically performing peers by the end of first grade (Gerber et al., 2004). 

A second study of this phonological awareness intervention provided ten 30-minute 
small-group instruction sessions to an intact kindergarten classroom of 18 students. 

This classroom comprised 17 Spanish-speaking ELLs and one student who spoke 
English at home but had been exposed to Spanish. The comparison group comprised 
46 kindergarten students who were comparable to the intervention students on family 
income and parent education but were primarily exposed to English at home. In order 
to evaluate responses to intervention on different initial phonological awareness skills, 
students receiving the intervention were placed into ability groups based on their pretest 
word-reading scores and teacher recommendations. 

The researchers found that among the highest performing at-risk students, those 
who received the intervention showed the most dramatic gains, even outperforming the 
high-ability comparison group on phonological awareness tasks in English administered 
long after the intervention had been completed (Leafstedt et al., 2004). The intervention 
also improved the lowest-performing students' outcomes on early phonological 
awareness tasks. 



3 The Early Reading Project is part of an ongoing longitudinal research study that aimed to extend the theoretical and 
practical understanding of the role of phonological-processing abilities for young students who are acquiring second 
language reading skills. 





Because the focus of the intervention for these students was early phonological 
awareness skills, their increases in these skills indicate that they responded to the 
intervention. The researchers hypothesized that achievement on later phonological 
awareness tasks for the lower achieving group might eventually improve with further 
intervention, particularly if the intervention continued to focus on building students' skills 
developmental^. Given the success of the intervention for students who started with 
higher levels of phonological awareness skills, this seems promising, even for an 
intervention that was delivered only once a week for 30 minutes. 

These findings demonstrate the importance of building on students' existing 
skills in developmentally appropriate ways. Because phonological processing 
skills develop over time and are cumulative, it is important that any intervention 
in this domain be delivered with an understanding of the student's current level 
of phonological skills and through an intervention that builds on those skills. For 
example, some kindergartners may need work developing basic phonological 
skills such as onset-rime recognition, and would not profit from more complex 
work, while others may be ready for more advanced phonological skills such as 
blending and more complex work. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Early literacy interventions should focus on a combination of skills. 

Many commercial reading intervention programs focus on a combination of 
literacy-related skills, including phonemic awareness, fluency, explicit phonics, 
reading connected text and vocabulary. While many of these programs have 
been tested for their effectiveness with struggling monolingual English readers, 
research on their use as interventions for ELLs struggling to learn to read is 
only now emerging. 

Although research has been done on core English language arts curricula 
that have a positive impact on ELLs' achievement, we focus here strictly on 
reading programs that have been explicitly used as interventions in the research 
on Tier II instruction for at-risk ELLs. These intervention programs, mostly 
delivered in English to match the language of instruction, appear to show 
promise in improving struggling ELLs' early reading skills (Escamilla, 1994; 
Linan-Thompson & Hickman-Davis, 2002). However, we caution the reader that 
many of the studies with supporting evidence for the programs used small 
sample sizes. 
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EXAMPLE 



Head 1/Vfe// 4 focuses on building fluency, but also includes explicit phonics and 
vocabulary instruction. It is designed for small-group instruction, with groupings based 
on students' skill levels. Ongoing progress monitoring measures and other assessment 
tools designed to inform instruction are elements of the program. 

The program emphasizes five components of reading: phonemic awareness, phonics, 
fluency, vocabulary, and comprehension. Students receive 30 minutes of daily small- 
group intervention which combines teacher-directed explicit lessons in phonics and 
decoding with independent activities. Working with material appropriate to their 
skill levels, students read stories along with a recording to build fluency, phonemic 
awareness, and phonics skills. They also participate in repeated reading activities, 
using a timer to increase fluency rates, accuracy, speed, and expression. Other activities 
include reading key words and listening to definitions, writing predictions about the story 
topic, answering reading comprehension questions, and retelling the story. 

In one study, Head Well had a positive impact on English decoding, word 
identification, and reading comprehension skills for a group of bilingual Spanish-speaking 
first- and second-graders with below-average decoding skills. These students 
participated in the 40-minute intervention sessions three times a week for 1 0 weeks 
(Denton, Anthony, Parker, & Hasbrouck, 2004). 



EXAMPLE 



Head Naturally 5 has also been effective in building oral reading fluency in Spanish 
(De la Colina, Parker, Hasbrouck, & Lara-Alecio, 2001). In another study, Read Naturally 
successfully improved English language learners' outcomes in combination with Heading 
Mastery 6 , a program that focuses on explicit phonics instruction, phonological 
awareness, and decoding skills (Kamps et ah, 2007). 

Heading Mastery is designed for students ages 5-14 and focuses on phonics, 
fluency, and comprehension-building activities using explicit instruction. Students read 
stories composed of words they have already learned to decode, which is intended to 
build fluency and allow them to focus on word meanings. Students participate in daily 
small-group instruction during which the teacher provides explicit instruction 
characterized by small steps designed to ensure that students understand each new 
concept. This is followed by student practice of these new concepts and skills, with a 



4 Head Well is a K-2 program (Sopris West). 

6 Head Naturally includes teacher modeling, repeated reading, and progress monitoring. It focuses on reading fluency 
and vocabulary for K— 12 students (Read Naturally). 

6 Heading Mastery is one of several curriculum components of the Scientific Research Associate's Direct Instruction 
curriculum, designed to provide systematic instruction in English language reading (SRA McGraw Hill). 





